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Is only Imperfect!}7 known, and, as any subdivision of it would
necessarily be incomplete, the region will here be treated as a
whole.
THE FOREST REGION OF WESTERN SIBERIA is of little economic
importance, as it is marshy, incapable of cultivation, and difficult
of penetration. Fishing is the most important pursuit of the
inhabitants, who catch large numbers of salmon, sturgeon, and
other fish for the .Russian and Siberian markets. Owing to the
great decrease in the number of fur-bearing animals, trapping is
now of little importance. The timber of the region varies in quality;
on the more elevated districts it is often good, but in the marshes
the trees are frequently rotten.
THE WOODED STEPPE is at present the most important agricul-
tural region in Siberia.   It contains large areas of good land; and
the steppes of IsMm which lie between the Urals and the Irtish,
the steppe of Baxaba farther to the east, and the valleys and steppes
on the west of the Altai, all fall within the Asiatic extension of the
Russian black soil region.  This soil is usually rich in all the con-
stituents of fertility, but it is said that in Siberia it has neither the
thickness nor the continuity of similar soils in Europe,  The chest-
nut-brown soils which lie to the south of the black soil ha\Te a lower
percentage of organic matter and nitrogen; they are naturally less
fertile and occur in an area with a lower rainfall.   Over the whole
region the land is level, and wel suited to the use of modern agri-
cultural machinery.   It would also, it is believed, respond readily
to   modem   methods   of   husbandry.   Previous   to   1914 wheat
occupied an area of over 10,000,000 acres; but the yield was low,
and did not exceed 10 bushels to the acre.   For this, there were
several reasons. The Siberian peasant was but a poor fanner, and he
had been confirmed in his slipshod ways by the fertility of the soil,
wMch led to extensive, rather than intensive, methods of culti-
vation.  Formerly, the practice was to crop the land with the same
cereal for a number of years in succession, only allowing an occa-
sional year's rest, and then to let it He fallow for a considerable time;
but more recently a system of rotation had'been introduced, Amer-
ican Hmchinery was being used, and before the war the prospects
of better cultivation were, on the whole, somewhat brighter than
they had been.   After the revolution there was a considerable
decline in the activated area, but that has apparently been overcame.